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Take on the Complexion of the Dead 


OD. Martiana 


The title for this piece is taken from an anecdote that Diogenes Laértius tells about Zeno the 
Phoenician! (3" century BCE), the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy, which runs as follows: 
‘Exatov dé pnor Kai AtoAA@viog 0 Toptos év npm@tw Ilepi Zhv@voc, yprotnpracapévonv 


avtod ti Tpattov &piota Bimceta1, AnoKkpivacBar tov Béov, ei cvyypwtiCorto tots 
vexpoic 60ev Evvévta tH TOV APYaiwv &vayivooKelv.* 


Hecato says, as does Apollonius of Tyre in his first book On Zeno, that when (Zeno) asked the 
oracle what he should do to live best, the god answered him (that he would live best) if he took 
on the complexion of the dead;* from which he understood (that he should) read the (works) 


of the ancients. 


Like the closing sentence of Rilke’s Archaic Torso of Apollo, “You must change your life”,* this 
oracle impinges on its readers today, even if they should doubt that it was given to Zeno historically. 
Is the advice also addressed to us, and are we bound by it? Yet who would come across it in the 
first place without already believing something like it, and who would accept to be bound by it 
except by choosing it freely? With Paul Ricoeur, then, we may call this obligation “an accident 


transformed into destiny by a continuous choice”,’ in the continual “practice of reading”.° 


' Although Zeno is usually called a ‘Greek philosopher’ today, this only means that he studied and wrote in Greek, 
not that he was a Greek by origin; Diogenes Laértius calls him a Phoenician (Lives and Opinions 2.114) and explains 
that he came from Citium, “a Greek city that had received Phoenician settlers” (Lives and Opinions 7.1). 

* Diogenes Laértius, Lives and Opinions of Those Eminent in Philosophy 7.2 (ed. Herbert S. Long, Diogenis Laertii Vitae 
philosophorum, 2 vols., Clarendon Press 1964). 

> T retain this evocative rendering, to “take on the complexion of the dead”, from the complete English translation of 
Robert Drew Hicks (Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, vol. 2, Harvard University Press 1925), 
although the rest of the quotation is in my own rendering. Etymologically, the verb ovyypmttCopo1 means ‘taking 
on someone’s color’, but it was used in the sense of ‘having contact’ or ‘being close with someone’. 


4 See “What Is the Use of Studying Ancient Literature?”, p. 1 above. 


> Paul Ricoeur, “Fragment I”, in: Vivant jusqu’a la mort: Suivi de Fragments, Editions du Seuil 2007, p. 99: «Un hasard 
transformé en destin par un choix continu» : mon christianisme. Ricoeur was speaking of his Christianity, which he was 
born into. 


° See “Virgil the Grammarian on the Practice of Reading”, p. 2 above. 


